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HONEST FACT-FACI 


NG IN GERMANY 


By MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 


eget January 29—The halcyon era of 
political horse-trading and open-handed pork 
barrel legislation in Germany is over and the 
Reich must now count every penny. The govern- 
ment is fighting slogans with facts and with the 
truth. It will not allow itself to be swerved from 
its course by the irresponsible agitation of dema- 
gogues who promise to pass a few laws which 
will put everything right in three months. 


“Those who want to hear the truth will have faith 
in the future and courage to cope with the present in 
spite of every discouragement, in spite of the apparent 
darkness of the present outlook.” 


This, in brief, is the gist of Chancellor Briin- 
ing’s speech in Cologne on January 25. He not 
only recognized the mistakes of the past but 
showed uncompromisingly and clearly the future 
course which the present Reich government has 
laid for itself. He showed his own honesty of 
purpose by saying further that: 

“Those who maintain that if Germany were freed 
from her reparation obligations, everything in the 
Fatherland would be in order, deceive themselves.” 

The Chancellor further indicated that the govern- 
ment was working on a “Ten Year Plan” to 
straighten out the Reich’s finances and generally 
put the country back on its feet. 


Whether the minority Briining government 
can accomplish its difficult task is another matter. 
The will is apparently there but the obstacles are 
enormous. There are now, according to official 
figures, 4,750,000 unemployed in the Reich and 
the economic situation shows no signs of improve- 
ment. The National Socialist agitation continues 
unabated and every week-end, in fact almost 
every day, brings further news of bloody con- 
flicts between the Hitlerites and the Communists. 
Moreover, riots between National Socialists and 
social Democratic Reichsbanner members are be- 
‘oming more and more frequent. 


Dr. Briining’s Catholic Center party, repre- 


senting as it does a cross-section of the German 
people, in a sense holds the political balance. In 
the past few weeks, there has been a marked 
stiffening in the Center’s attitude toward the 
National Socialists. Several recent important 
speeches made by_ party leaders show that at 
present there can be no thought of cooperation 
with the extremists. The Center’s present policy 
is one which the Social Democrats can nominally 
support in order to maintain the government in 
power and save the Republic. If, however, Dr. 
Briining yields to the demands of many of the 
industrialists and of the Right politicians who 
are above all else interested in crushing the power 
of the Social Democrats, obviously the latter can- 
not continue to help out the government. Will Dr. 
Briining, who is personally an honest but a con- 
servative-minded man, be able to withstand the 
pressure on the Right and continue to govern 
by grace of Social Democratic benevolent neu- 
trality? Or will he eventually succumb and even 
go so far as to take the National Socialists into 
the government? His Cologne speech, as well as 
all his other recent speeches, point to the former 
course, and a certain lightening of the situation 
has resulted. [On February 7 the Briining gov- 
ernment won on a motion of no-confidence, made 
by the National Socialists and Communists, by 
a vote of 293 to 221.1] 

The success of Foreign Minister Curtius in 
defending the rights of the German minority in 
Polish Upper Silesia before the League Council 
last week* has also served to ease the situation 
somewhat. The conviction that the reparation 
settlement and the Eastern frontiers must be 
revised is overwhelmingly strong from Right to 
Left. As far as disarmament is concerned, the 
feeling is that either the other powers must live 
up to their obligations under the Versailles 
treaty and reduce their armaments, or Germany 
must be allowed to re-arm. The nationalist 


*Cf. “Progress at Geneva,” 
February 6. 1931. 
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extremists agitate for complete revision im- 
mediately; the moderates, including the govern- 
ment, view the situation realistically and appar- 
ently will continue to try to put their own house 
in order before launching an open revision cam- 
paign. 

Curtius’ position, even within his own People’s 
party, was notoriously shaky before he went to 
Geneva. The banning of the film All Quiet on the 
Western Front was regarded by the Left as a 
surrender to nationalist agitation, while it did 
not strengthen Curtius’ standing with the Right. 
Now, however, his Geneva success is fairly uni- 
versally acclaimed (except of course by the ex- 
tremists) and talk of his impending resignation 
has ceased. Furthermore, the Council’s action 
has served to revive somewhat Germany’s waning 
faith in the League of Nations and in spite of con- 
tinued disappointment regarding the disarma- 
ment question, Geneva is viewed as perhaps after 
all having some raison d’étre. 


An “honest facing of facts,” to quote Dr. Briin- 
ing, has had its effect in Geneva also. It can 
only be hoped that through the will to face the 
facts in Germany itself, the way out of the pres- 
ent difficulties will be found. 


Secretary Stimson on Recognition 
On February 6 Secretary of State Henry L. 


Stimson made an address before the Council of 
Foreign Relations, most of which was devoted 


to a defense of the policy of recognizing revolu- 
tionary governments in South America but of not 


recognizing them in Central America. His an- 
nouncement that except in this latter area the 
United States recognizes “the right of other na- 
tions to regulate their own internal affairs of 
government” is commendable. But why should 
not this logic be applied universally? One diffi- 
culty is that in 1923 the five Central American 
republics held a conference at Washington under 
the presidency of Mr. Hughes, and there drew 
up a treaty agreeing not to recognize revolution- 
ary governments. Although not a party to this 
treaty, the United States was responsible in a 
sense for its conclusion and has followed its prin- 
ciples since. While these principles are a “de- 
parture from the regular international practice 
of our Government,” Secretary Stimson believes 
they should continue to be applied, saying: 
“Since the adoption by Secretary Hughes, in 1923, 
of the policy of recognition agreed upon by the five 
republics in their convention, not one single revolu- 
tionary government has been able to maintain itself in 
those five republics. ... When one compares this 
record with the bloodstained history of Central Amer- 
ica, before the adoption of the treaty of 1923, I think 
that no impartial student can avoid the conclusion that 


the treaty and the policy which it has established in 
that locality has been productive of very great good.” 


Stimson’s statement neglects to mention that 
the reason why not a “single revolutionary” gov- 
ernment has been able to stay in power is partly 
because the United States has intervened to drive 
it from power. This was notably true in the case 
of Chamorro in Nicaragua in 1926. Actually, 
since the conclusion of the 1923 treaty, both Nica- 
ragua and Honduras have undergone what are 
probably the most serious revolutions in their 
history; while Guatemala underwent a minor 
coup d’état in December 1930. The remaining 
republics, Salvador and Costa Rica, have re- 
mained calm, but this is scarcely due to the 1923 
treaty, inasmuch as Salvador has not had a suc- 
cessful revolution since 1894, while except for 
the Tinoco coup in 1917, Costa Rica has remained 
tranquil since 1870. 


In the past the United States has justified an 
anti-revolutionary policy in Central America on 
the ground that disturbances there would endan- 
ger the Panama Canal. Nevertheless on January 
15 the State Department recognized the Alfaro 
government in Panama, which came into power 
as a result of revolution.+ If the United States 
can afford to allow revolutions on the very edge 
of the Canal, it is difficult to justify an anti- 
revolutionary policy in Central America proper, 
where our interests are much less important. 


While the Hoover administration has done 
much to place our relations with Latin America 
upon a friendly basis, it will not succeed in es- 
tablishing complete cordiality until our policy to- 
ward Central America is clarifiec. One means 
of doing this would be to hold a third Central 
American conference at which the 1923 recogni- 
tion treaty, the question of Sandino, the Bryan- 
Chamorro treaty and other subjects might be 
discussed. R. L. B. 


Mandates under the League of Nations, by Quincy Wright. | 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1930. $6.00. 
The most adequate textbook that has appeared on this 

subject. Combines a section on legal aspects of the man- 

date system with a history of its origin and development. | 

Discusses the policies applied in the various territories 

and the general value of the experiment in mandatory 

administration. Contains statistical tables and a thirty- 
four page bibliography. 

Loyal India, by Percy Dumbell. New York, Richard R. 
Smith, 1930. $3.00. 

A series of historical documents bearing on Britain’s 
achievements in India. 


The Case for India, by Will Durant. New York, Simon 
and Schuster, 1930. $2.00. 
An American’s view of British rule in India. 


» +Cf. “Unrest in Central America,” F. P. A. News Bulletin, Vol. X 
No. 10, January 9, 1931. 
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